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laryngcal-brasli of squirrel-tail, the hairs of which cover the sides of the brusli, 
and present upward. 

In discussing tracheotomy, the performance of which is justly considered an 
important duty in certain cases, attention is properly directed to the extreme im¬ 
portance of withdrawing any loose false membrane immediately aftvT the opera¬ 
tion, and to the necessity for careful supervision of the after-treatment. 

The short chapter on Nasal Diphtheria docs not call for comment. A few 
pages on Secondary Diphtheria close this interesting volume. The diseases in 
which the manifestation occurs, as abridged from a table by Sanne, are measles, 
scarlatina, whooping-cough, typhoid fever, smallpox, nettle-rash, bronchitis, pneu¬ 
monia, pleurisy, tuberculosis, and various caehexhu (scrofula, chronic, diarrhoea, 
etc.). The treatment, local and general, must be the same as in the primary 
disease. 

The increasing importance of diphtheria in a clinical and sanitary point of 
view, is such that every valuable contribution from a reliable source merits full 
consideration; and as the little volume of Dr. Mackenzie is both valuable and 
well-fathered, it has not been deemed improper to devote considerable space 
to an exposition of the character of its contents. It is hoped that the summary 
given will induce all our interested readers to find a place for it in their working 
libraries. J. S. C. 


Art. XXII.— Decent Works on Medical Diagnosis. 

1. Clinical Diagnosis; a Handbook for $'indents and Practitioners of 
Medicine. Edited by James Fixlayson, M.D., Physician and Lec¬ 
turer on Clinical Medicine in the Glasgow Western Infirmary, etc. With 
85 illustrations. 12mo. pp. 540. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1878. 

2. Differential Diagnosis; a Manual of the Comparafire Xrmeiofogy of 
the more Important. Diseases. By Dr. F. dk Havilaxd Hall, M.D., 
Assistant Physician to the Westminster Hospital, London. American 
edition, with extensive additions. 8vo. pp. 205. Philadelphia: D. G. 
Brin ton, 1879. 

3. A Manual of Physical Diagnosis. By Francis Delat-teld, M.D., 
and Charles E. Stillman, M.D. Quarto, pp. 30. New York: Wil¬ 
liam Wood & Co., 1878. 

To most of our readers it will probably seem trite to say that there can be no 
correct therapeutics in the absence of diagnosis, and that consequently the latter 
is one of the most important branches of the medical art; but it would appear 
that all do not hold this opinion, since we recently heard the contrary of this 
proposition gravely maintained. That it may sometimes be necessary to treat 
symptoms before an accurate diagnosis can be made, all will admit; but it will 
scarcely be contended that this is desirable, or that, it is often necessary. For 
ourselves, we hold that it is more important to teach students how to recognize 
the different forms of disease than how to treat them, having witnessed, in the 
course of a score of years of practice, some decided changes in the management 
of disease. The art of diagnosis, on the other hand, while it has improved, has 
undergone no fundamental change during this time; and while our methods of 
examination have increased immensely in the last fifty years, it is questionable 
whether we do not sometimes lose by neglecting those upon which our predecessors 
were accustomed to rely. These few remarks seem to be called for by the almost 
simultaneous appearance of three books on diagnosis—a sufficient proof of the 
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high estimation in which it is held by the profession generally. Without further 
prelude we shall proceed to notice the books separately. 

1. I)r. Finlayson has been aided in the preparation of his Handbook by seve¬ 
ral collaborators. Thus Prof. Gaiitlner contributes an excellent chapter on the 
Physiognomy of Disease ; Prof. Stephenson one on Disorders of the Female Or¬ 
gans; Dr. Kobertson one on Insanity ; and Dr. Gemmell chapters on the Sphyg- 
mograph, and on the Physical Examination of the Chest and Abdomen. Dr. 
Joseph Coats, too, in addition to furnishing some Notes on the Method of Per¬ 
forming Post-mortem Examinations, is the author of the article on the Examina¬ 
tion of the Fauces, Larynx, and Nares. A book coming from such hands is 
not likely to be even an indifferent one; and such is not the ease. 

In expressing an opinion of the book as a whole, we should say that it is more 
likely to be useful in fitting the student or young physician to undertake the 
examination of a patient, than as a book of reference when he finds himself con¬ 
fronted with a difficult ease. Thus in no part of it are the leading features of 
two or more diseases, having points of resemblance, brought into marked contrast 
with one another, or placed side by side- in tabular form for the convenience of 
study, as in one of the other books whose title heads this notice. The student 
will find, on the other hand, the methods of examining the various organs of the 
body very carefully explained, so that he will know before ho comes to his 
patient what symptoms he is to expect, by which, as the author expresses it, 
“ the case is thus put in a fair way for a diagnosis, when this becomes possible.” 

The book, as a general rule, is very fairly representative of existing knowledge. 
In the article on nervous disease there are, however, one or two deficiencies. 
Thus the author seems to make no distinction between the shaking palsy of the 
aged and multilocular sclerosis, for an accurate description of which we are in¬ 
debted to Charcot. If there is any allusion to sclerosis of the lateral columns it 
must be a very brief one, for it has escaped our notice. 

2. A year or two ago, Dr. De Ilaviland Hall wrote a book entitled Synopsis of 
the Diseases of the Larynx, Lnni/s, ami Heart, which we have no doubt, judging 
from the reputation of its author—for we have had no opportunity of examining 
it—was an excellent one. This book the American editor has added to, so as 
to make it include, he says, all the more frequent and more important diseases. In 
doing this it became necessary to change its title, but Dr. Hall’s name alone ap¬ 
pears upon its cover and title-page, so that he must stand sponsor not only for 
much that he never wrote, but possibly for something that he may not wholly 
approve of; which, as there is nothing to indicate the new matter, is a liberty 
which we regret Dr. Hall is without the power to resent. All the more fre¬ 
quent and important diseases are, however, not included in the book ; thus there 
is no allusion made to such diseases as erysipelas and chorea, which certainly 
occur often enough in every one’s practice, and none to Graves’s disease, which 
is an interesting affection, if somewhat rarer than the other two. 

Much may be said in commendation of the book. Its plan is excellent; the 
diagnostic points of diseases bearing the greatest resemblance to one another being 
arranged in tables placed side by side, in order that the student may compare 
them readily. In the main the plan is well carried out, but distributed through¬ 
out tin- book are passages which seem to show that the editor, whoever he may 
be, has derived the greater part of his information from books rather than from 
bedside observation. In some places, indeed, contradictory statements are made 
in the tables—a mistake which would hardly have been made by any one engaged 
in clinical teaching. For instance, on page 28 we are told that the eruption of 
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rotheln—which, by the way, is not an English word—“ fades in about four days 
without desquamation ,” while two pages further on desquamation is said to take 
place in “minute particles of cuticle like scales of line bran.” The truth in the 
matter is, according to Thomas, the author of the article on Rubeola, in Ziems- 
sen's Cyclopaedia, as follows : There is no desquamation in pure eases of the dis¬ 
ease. It does occur, however, when, in addition to the characteristic eruption, 
there is also one of miliary vesicles. Again, on page 123, we find the editor 
quoting approvingly a passage front a paper by Dr. A. L. Loomis, in which that 
gentleman says that catarrhal phthisis, which, we presume, will generally be 
admitted to be the more frequent form of the disease, is always to be suspected if 
the illness has begun with the ordinary symptoms of a cold; and, on the follow¬ 
ing page, giving as the diagnostic points of the period of invasion of the same 
form, “ precursory catarrh, sometimes pneumonia, croup, measles, or other in- 
tlammatory disease; cough deepens, proceeding from the trachea to the alveoli 
and bronchioles, indicated by .dark-yellow streaks in the sputum.” These are 
certainly statements which arc hardly compatible with those lie makes on pages 
12S and 129 when speaking of the general clinical symptoms of phthisis, that the 
cough is at first dry, and that it commences gradually, without marked disturb¬ 
ance or coryza. 

A few typographical errors have here and there escaped the notice of the 
editor, but the appearance of the book is otherwise very creditable to the pub¬ 
lisher. 

3. Dr. Delafield has, we think, erred in issuing his ^fanval of Physical Diag¬ 
nosis in quarto form. The circumstance that it is interleaved, in order that it 
may be used as a note-book as well as a guide, will scarcely counterbalance the 
disadvantage of its size to the student, who is expected to carry it with him in his 
visits to the hospital, or to the physician who needs its aid in his daily practice. 
Certainly, “those who have to teach the art of physical diagnosis,” for whose 
use, the author tells us in his preface, it is intended, as well as that of the student 
of medicine, would prefer—if, indeed, there be any teachers who require its help 
in the preparation of their lectures—Dr. Flint’s Compendium of Percussion and 
of Auscultation, which can conveniently be hid away in the waistcoat pocket. 
The book, however, despite its cumbrous size, is an excellent one of its class, 
the physical signs of the diseases of the chest and abdomen being given as fully 
as is compatible with its plan. The author attaches, very properly, much import¬ 
ance to the pitch of a sound as an indication of disease; in this, as our readers 
are aware, following the elder Flint. He applies the term sonorous and sibilant 
breathing to the sounds which are usually known as sonorous and sibilant rales— 
a deviation from custom for which it seems to us there is no good reason. 

Appended to the volume are drawings, very skilfully executed by Dr. Charles 
E. Stillman, representing, by means of superimposed plates, the position of the 
different thoracic and abdominal viscera. J. H. II. 


Art. XXHI-— Les lumeurs AiUnoules du Pharynx Nasal; lew Influence sur 
l’ Audition , la Respiration , et fa Pkonation; lair Traitement. Par le Dr. 
B. LckwexbehG. 8vo. pp. 74. Paris: V. Adrien Delahaye et Cie., 1879. 

The scope of this admirable work is fully indicated in its title-page. History, 
Anatomy, Etiology, and Symptomatology occupy the first thirty-four pages, 



